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INTRODUCTION. 


[WING to the growing popularity of the fascinating art of Modern 
Lace-Making and the appeals of our readers to place it within their 
reach, we have revised and greatly enlarged our first book upon the 
subject. In making a perfect instructor and a reliable exponent of the 
favorite varieties of lace, we have spared neither time nor expense, and are 
most happy to offer to our patrons what a celebrated maker of Modern 
Lace, with whose assistance and under whose direction the book w F as 
prepared, has pronounced rl the finest book upon lace-making to be found 
upon either continent” 

The illustrations, in the main, are direct reproductions from genuine, 
hand-made Modern Laces, such as any lady may make who masters the 
instructions found upon the pages of this book The beauty of Modern 
Laces is beyond question, their durability all that can be desired, and their 
textures varied from an extreme delicacy to a sumptuous opposite. 

Except to introduce some of the stitches employed in the needle or 
pillow laces, we have not taken up either of these varieties of old laces for 
reasons which will be perfectly apparent to the reader of the pages devoted 
to “Ancient and Modern Methods.” The requirements of the present day, 
with the majority, are for handsome laces of a comparatively inexpensive 
quality; laces that can be easily made, and at the same time are effective. 

Modern point, Honiton, Point de Bruges, Royal Batten burg, Ideal Ploniton, 

' 

etc., meet the requirements named, and we therefore deal with them alone 
in offering this book. In introducing the art of Modern Lace-Making into 
the realms of our readers, we feel all the pleasure we are sure we thus 
convey. 
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ANCIENT AND A ODe^N AETHODS. 




JHE art of making lace in one form or another has existed from the 
earliest ages. There are Scriptural references to various web-like 
fabrics, which were of rude construction, no doubt, but whose 
general characteristics were identical with those productions of 
modern skill which have for centuries been known as lace. Homer 
and other ancient writers constantly mention networks of fanciful em- 
broidered materials; gold thread-work was known to the Romans; and 
as Egyptian robes of state are depicted upon the tombs of the earlier dynasties 

as being fashioned from a looped network or crochet, it is probable that the 

Israelites learned the art from the Egyptians, Museums contain specimens 
of lace dating back to periods that to us of the present day seem mere dreams of 
reigns and eras, and history includes a scattered literature of lace which proves that 
the art must have been practised almost from the beginning. 

Up to the Sixteenth Century, however, open-work embroidery was the favorite 
decoration, and from it the tangible origin of lace seems derived. During the Renais- 
sance period the first book of embroidery patterns and lace- work appeared. The earliest 
volume bearing a date was printed at Cologne in 1527; and it was during the reign 
of Richard III. of England that the word lace was first used in the description of 
the royal wardrobe. 

At first the best known Laces were those of Venice, Milan and Genoa. The 
Italians claim the invention of point or needle-made lace; but the Venetian point is 

now a product of the past, and England and France supply most of the fine laces of 

the present time. 

Lace-makers in the various European countries are trained to the work from child- 
hood; but it is said of the makers of Honiton lace, the fabric of which Queen Victoria's 
wedding gown was made, that they are rapidly decreasing in numbers, so that there 
are few persons now living who understand the construction of this exquisite (t pillow" 
lace. The costly point and Honiton and the dainty Mechlin and Valenciennes of 
by-gone days can only be produced by trained lace-workers, whose skilful fingers weave 
bobbins of cobweb-like thread to and fro over the u pillow ” necessary to antique 
methods; and for this reason fine lace-making is practically beyond the skill of the 
amateur. Besides, some of the threads in the very filmy laces are so fine that they cannot 
be successfully manipulated except in a moist atmosphere, such as that of Great Britain; 
and even there some of the more exquisite specimens must perforce be made in 
underground rooms, since it is only there that the proper degree of moisture can be 
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obtained. In dry climates these gossamer-like threads roughen and break at almost 
the slightest touch. 

Referring to the known origin of some of the earlier laces, a writer upon the 
subject says: 

“ They say it was a woman, Barbara Uttmann, who invented pillow lace in the 
Sixteenth Century, Women have ever been patrons of lace-making. Victoria has kept 
the Honiton laces in fashion, and it was the Duchess of Argyle who introduced lace- 
making into Scotland. The Countess of Erne and Lady Denny and Lady Bingham 
began it in Ireland, and Lady De Vere gave her own Brussels point for patterns when 
the first Irish point was made at Currah. It was Elizabeth of Denmark who introduced 
lace-making in that country, and the Archduchess Sophia who started lace schools in 
Bohemia, ‘Now, at least, I can have laces/ said Anne of Austria, when Louis XIII., 
her husband died, and her court was famous for its cleanliness and its Spanish point, 
Colbert had three women as coadjutors when he started lace-making in France. It was 
because Josephine loved point d'Alen^on that Napoleon revived it, Eugenie spent 
$5,000 for a single dress flounce, and had $1,000,000 in fine laces.” 

Victoria's favorite, Honiton, is not considered a particularly beautiful lace, although 
its weaving is so tedious and difficult. “Real Honiton laces/' says an authority, “are 
made up of bits and bits fashioned by many different women in their own little cottages 
—here a leaf, there a flower, slowly woven through the long, weary days, only to be 
united afterward in the precious web by other workers who never saw its beginning. 
There is a pretty lesson in the thought that to the perfection of each of these little 
pieces the beauty of the whole is due— that the rose or leaf some humble peasant 
woman wrought carefully, helps to make the fabric worthy the adorning of a queen 
or the devotion of an altar, even as the sweetness and patient perfection in any life 
makes all living more worthy and noble, A single flower upon which taste and fancy 
were lavished, and which sustained and deft labor brought to perfection, represents the 
lives of many diligent women workers. 

It has become so the fashion to worship all things ancient that most lovers of fine 
iace would prefer to have it a century old; and yet there never was a time when laces 
were more beautiful, more artistic and more unique in design than just at the present 
day; for modern laces preserve the best features of the laces that have gone before 
them, and have added so many new inspirations that except for the sentiment, the 

romance or the history connecting this scrap with a title, that with a famous beauty, 

and another with some cathedral's sacred treasure, the palm would certainly be given 
to the gauze-like production of the poor flax thread spinner of the present day.” 

Not all the people know the difference between point lace which is made with the 

needle, and pillow lace which is made with the bobbins — but much of the beautiful 

point lace of the present day is made with the needle, and its beauty stands a favorable 
comparison with the more costly pillow lace* 

Strictly Modern Lace- Making is a result of American ingenuity, and it has so simple 
a basis and is so easy to learn that any woman of average skill may, with little 
difficulty, produce by its different processes, laces that are really magnificent and quite 
as substantial and useful as they are exquisitely beautiful. In America Modern Lace- 
Making has been developed to a high degree of perfection by the skill of Miss Sara 
Hadley, in whose designing rooms at No. 923 Broadway, New York, may be seen 
specimens of modern laces of every variety, from dainty needle-point to a very 
elaborate kind known as the Royal Batten burg* This English name for an American 

production was selected in honor of the Battenburg nuptials, which occurred about the 
time the lace was introduced. 
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A*Te^ifiL<> £L$gE> in AoDgj^n Lace-AartiNG. 

requirements of Modem Lace-Making are few. The products are classed as 
Honiton, Point, Needle-Point, Duchess, Princess, Royal Battenburg or Old English 
Point, Point de Bruges, Limoges, and Ideal Honiton; but all are made with 
various braids arranged in different patterns and connected by numerous kinds of 
stitches, many different stitches often appearing in one variety of lace. Many varieties of 
Modern Lace are developed by combining one or more of the kinds specified above. 

The materials required are neither numerous nor expensive. The following is a com- 
plete list; Tracing cloth, leather or ioile cirie \ lace braids of various kinds, linen thread of 
proper textures or sizes, two or three sizes of needles, a good thimble and a pair of fine sharp 
scissors. 

For each kind of lace there is a special sort of braid in various patterns, as will be seen by 
referring to pages 12, 13, 14 and 15; and the selection of the thread depends entirely upon the 
variety and quality of lace to be made. This selection should be left to the decision of the 
teacher or the skilled maker of laces, as she knows from experience the proper combinations 
of materials. Thus, in making Honiton and point lace, thread in twelve different degrees of 
fineness is used ; and as the braids also vary in size, the thread must always be adapted to the 
braid. For Battenburg lace the thread is in eight sizes, the finest being used only foi 
u whipping curves’* or drawing edges into the outlines required. The other laces all have 
their special threads which will be designated by any lace maker of whom inquiries are made. 

The a Ideal Honiton " is a new lace made with fancy Honiton braid and wash-silk floss in 
dainty colors, and is exquisite for doileys, mats, table and bureau scarfs and center-pieces. The 
design is traced on fine linen lawn, the braid is then basted on, and fastened down with short 
and long button-hole 'stitches and a pointed edge of the same is added, after which the mate- 
rial is cut away from the scollops and from under the braid. Any of the numerous illustra- 
tions of Ideal Honiton seen on the following pages will perfectly disclose the method of making. 

Designs sold by lace-makers are usually drawn upon tracing cloth, as this is flexible and 
much more agreeable to work upon than any other material. The tracing cloth, when the 
braid is arranged, is basted to a foundation of leather or toile cirie; or smooth wrapping- 
paper may be basted under the design and will furnish all the support that is necessary, while 
being lighter than the toile cirie . 

It must be remembered that the work, except in Ideal Honiton lace, is really wrong side 
out w r hile in progress, so that it will not show r its true beauty until finished and removed from 
the foundation or pattern. According to the braid and thread selected, these laces may be 
made of fairy-like fineness or of massive elegance — general results being dainty enough for 
the gov r n of a bride or sumptuous enough for the adornment of an altar. 

Lace-making establishments will furnish designs of any width or shape desired, and will 
also originate designs for special articles for which there are only occasional calls. Regular 
edging designs are ordinarily made in four widths — from quite narrow to very wride; and 
not infrequently a handkerchief design is enlarged sufficiently to form a square for a table 
or a fancy stand. 

In filling in the spaces of any design or pattern, the w r orker may choose the stitches that 
please her best, if she does not like those accompanying the design that she has selected or 
that has been sent her. She will find upon these pages over a hundred specimens of stitches 
which are in a department by themselves; and these, with the many designs of laces also 
given, should supply her with all the material and instruction necessary to aid her in the 
production of any of the varieties of Modern Lace. 
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Fan(V 0oi<D5, Floral 0nNftneirif$, P^ing$ anD gtiTTQNS 

tl5e0 IN /IfitflNG AoDgi^n La(6. 

Jn making modern lace, the various kinds require appropriate braids. There are several 
classes of these braids — those for Batten burg and Bruges laces, those for Honiton, Point, 
Duchess or Princess ; and those for the newest kind of lace* which is called a Ideal Hon i ton/' 
Each class of braids contains many designs and widths, and a large number of them, together 
with various cords, buttons and rings also used are illustrated on the following pages. 

BRAIDS AND CORDS. 

The braids, cords, rings and buttons illustrated upon the following pages are all used in 
Modern Lace-Making. They are all made of pure linen thread, and according to the fancy, 
the lace including them may be heavy or light. Royal Battenburg lace, as originated, was 
heavy— in some cases massive; but at present many lighter varieties are made, as will be sur- 
mised upon an inspection of the braids for its manufacture which are represented on the 
pages mentioned. These and all the other braids are given in their actual width. The num- 
bers opposite the specimens are simply for convenience in ordering, if the order is sent 
to the lady whose name is mentioned below and also in another part of the book ; but in 
ordering from other lace makers or manufacturers of braids these numbers will be of little 
use, as every lace- maker or manufacturer has his or her own individual identifications for 
materials. Almost any of the braids, or those very similar, maybe found at large fancy stores ; 
but in buying them at such stores be careful to get limn braids, as cotton braids do not 
make pretty lace, neither do they wear or launder well. In ordering these braids from other 
lace-makers or from fancy stores, it will be necessary to forward the illustration of the kind 
wanted, as the braids cannot be described with sufficient accuracy to obtain the desired 
varieties. Some are sold by the yard, some by the dozen yards and others by the piece, 
according to the position to be occupied in the work. 

The Point, Honiton, Duchess and Princess braids are much daintier in texture than the 
Batten burg braids. Of this class of braids (see Nos. 7, 9 and 10, page 13) are made the plain 
Honiton and point laces, and the braids for these two laces combined produce the Princess 
lace — a creation whose beauty fully entitles it to its royal name. 

The braids seen at Nos. n, 12 and 13, page 14, are those which are used in making 
Ideal Honiton lace, represented in another part of the book. This is one of the prettiest 
laces made, and as before mentioned is very appropriate for tidies, do i leys, squares and 
bureau scarfs. 

The cords seen at No. 2, page 12, are used in making Battenburg laces, and greatly 
increase the beauty of the work in addition to forming a distinctive species of lace {see page 
100). After the ordinary Battenburg is worked with quite thick braid, the cord, in any size 
desired, is used to follow one edge of the design, as will be seen from the illustrations referred to. 

RINGS AND BUTTONS. 

The rings and buttons illustrated at No. 2, page 12, are made throughout of linen thread 
in layers of button-hole stitches worked over a foundation ring of wound thread, and are sold 
by the dozen or gross by their inventor, Miss Sara Hadley, of 923 Broadway, New York. 
Intelligent lace-makers can, by an inspection of the designs, and an observance of the hint 
given in this paragraph, make them for themselves or customers with no difficulty. Buttons 
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arranged as grapes (also see No, 2 , page 12), greatly to the sumptuous effect of a heavy 
lace, and may be purchased already arranged as illustrated, or they may be arranged by the 
purchaser of a quantity of them. The latter method is a good plan if spaces are to be filled 
with clusters which must be of a certain shape, A reference to the frontispiece of this book 
will disclose a generous use of these buttons and the royal effect they produce. 


FLORAL ORNAMENTS, 

The ornaments seen on page 15* and the fleur de Us at No. 8 upon page 13, are used in 
Ideal Honiton work, and are also the invention of the clever lace- maker already mentioned. 
They may be obtained singly, in sets, or by the dozen or gross at her establishment, or 
may he made by any lace- worker, amateur or professional, as the engravings perfectly show 
the method necessary to their construction. 

These ornaments, applied, may be seen at some of the engravings of Ideal Honiton lace 
in other parts of the book. 


ACTUAL SIZES OF THE LACES AND ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED. 

It will be readily understood that it is impossible to give all of the designs and 
illustrations of the articles represented in this book in their full sizes. For the benefit 
of those who do not know what the sizes are, we would here say that tumbler or punch 
glass doileys are usually from three and a half to four inches in diameter; finger-bowl 
doileys are from four to five inches across, while other doileys are from six to eight inches 
in diameter, or of the dimensions required by the dishes or articles they are to rest under 
or over. Sizes may also be governed entirely by individual taste. 

Center-pieces are from twenty-four inches square {or in diameter) to any size necessary 
to fit the table they are to be used upon. 

Edgings and articles of wear are of such widths and dimensions as may be decided 
by personal taste. Every pattern in the book can be adapted by either a clever amateur, 
or a professional lace-maker, to any size required. Many of the designs may be used 
as given. 
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Buttons. 


Na 2 . — Coeds, Rings and Buttons used in Making 
Batteneukg Lace. 


No. 3, 


No, 5. 


Nos l n. 4. 5 and 6.— Braids used tn Making 
Battenbcrg Lace. 
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No. 8. — Fleur de lis for Ideal 
♦ Honiton Lace. 




Nos. 7, 9 and 10. — Braids used in Making Honiton, Point, Duchess and Princess Laces. 
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No. 12. 


NO. 13. 


NO. 11. 


Nos. 11. 12 a 13. —Braids used in Making 1 -Ideal Honiton" Lace, 
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No. 15. No. 17, 

Nos.. 14, 15, 16 asp 17, — Braid Ornaments used in Marino ‘'Ideal Honitok” Work. 


No. IS. 


No. 14. 




As in all fancy work which has a set of foundation stitches peculiar to it that may be 
varied according to the proficiency and ingenuity of the maker, so has Modern Lace a series 


of stitches, some of which are primary or foundation stitches, while others are combinations, 
are here presented, with full instructions for making; and the entire series given will make 


foundation stitch. 

Nos. i to 5. — Point de Bruxelles or Brussels Point. — Among the stitches most 
used in lace-making is Point de Bruxelles or Brussels Point It is simply a button-hole 


almost wholly upon the evenness of the stitches, Brussels point is occasionally used as an 
edge, but is more frequently seen in row r s worked back and forth to fill in spaces, or as 
a ground work. The illustrations clearly represent the method of making this stitch. 

Nos, 6, 7, 8, 9 and ii,~Point b' Anvers ; New Point de Malines. (Corded 
Button- Hole Stitches.) — No. 6 is a slight variety of the same stitch seen at No. 54 on page 
23, under the name of Italian Lace Stitch. In returning, in this pattern, the thread is twisted 
through the button-hole stitch and is enclosed by the fresh button-hole stitches. This vari- 
ation is a near approach to the point de Malines. The huttton-hole stitch is worked between 
the cording-stitch. Nos. 7 and 9 show leaves in point de Bruxelles and point d J Anvers, and 
are worked in button-hole stitch, with and without the thread being drawn through; and, in 
No. 9, filled up as shown, by a cross-stitch. Nos. 8 and 11 give the variations of these pat- 
terns, as seen in the large and small patterns of the Antwerp lace, and known to very many 
ladies as point d’Anvers. No, 8 belongs to the order of button-bole stitches, all the 
patterns of which being worked by drawing the thread through, may be classed among 
the Antwerp stitches (point d* An vers). 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the long threads between the spaces are wound 
round with several stitches. 

Nos. xo, la, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17.— Point de SoRRENTo.—For this stitch, several 
button-hole stitches are worked close together, and are made in each line as belonging to each 
other; they are not separated by any stitch. No, 12 represents this stitch as worked for an 
edge; this, as well as the single stitch (No. 13), makes a very firm edge ornament. No. 10 
gives a single-dotted pattern of two button-hole stitches. Nos. 14, 15 and 17 give more 
varied patterns. No. 16 gives the Sorrento pattern with button-hole stitches over the thread 
placed across, and from which many other effective stitches may be made. 

Nos. 18, 19 and 20, — Point Turque, or Turkish Point. — This easy and effective 
stitch is very appropriate for filling either large or small spaces; the thread employed should 
be varied in thickness according to the size of the space to be filled. 

First row (see No. 20).— Work a loop into the braid, bringing the thread from right 
to left, passing the needle through the twist and through the loop (see engraving) ; draw up 
tight and repeat. 

Second rouh — 1 straight thread from right to left 

Third row . — Work the same as first, using the straight thread in place of the braid, and 
passing the needle through the loop of the previous row, as shown in the illustration. No. 19 
represents the stitch on one line, which would make a very pretty outer edge. No. 18 repre- 
sents the dotted pattern, consisting of one plain and one looped button -hole stitch, which is a 
pretty variation of No. 19, and might also be worked over threads placed across. 
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sTiTCHes useD in racing aoDei^n lags . 


No. 1 . — Foist de Bruxelles. 


No. 2. — Point de Bruxelles 
(Brussels Point). 


Hu. 3 . — Point he Bruxelles 
Worked in Rows. 


No. 4 . — Point de Bruxelles. 


No. 5 . — Point he Bruxelles. 


No. 6 . — Corded Button- Hole Stitch. 


No. 12 . — Point be Sorrento. 


No. 13 — Point de Sorrento. 


No. 14 . — Point de Sorrento. 


No. 7 . — Point d' An vers 
(Corded Button-Hole Stitch). 


No. 10,— Point de Sorrento. 


No. 11 , — Point d 1 An vers 
(Corded Button-Hole Stitch). 


No. 8. — Point n' A nvers 
(Corded Button- Hole Stitch). 


No. 9. — Point d 5 Anvers 
(Corded Button-Hole Stitch). 
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No. 15— Point de Sorrento. 


No. 18. — Point Turque 
(Turkish Stitch). 


No. 21 — Petit Point pe Venise 
(Little Venice Point). 


No. 20.— Point Turque. 


No. 22. — Point pe Venise. 


No. 23.— Point de Venise. 


No. 24.— Point de Venise. 


No 26. 


No. 27. 


No. 25 — Point de Venise. 


No. 28. 

Nos. 26, 27 and 28. — Point de Venise. 


No. 29. — Point de Venise. 


No. 19.— Point Turque. 


No. 16.— Point de Sorrento. 
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No* BO, — Point de Yenisi:. 


No, 31.— Point de Venpee. 


No. 32.— Point be Yenise* 


No. 34 .— Point de Grecque, 


No. 37 — Point d t A LBNtfON, 
with Twisted bTiTcrr. 


No, 35 ,— Point Braban<jqn 


No. 39. — Point de Fillet 
(Net Groundwork Stitch). 


No. 40.— Point he Cordova 


V): 41* — Point be Reprise 


No, 36 ,— Point pz Tulle. 


No. 38,— Point de Fillet and 
Point de Reprise. 


No, 33.— Point de Valenciennes 
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No. 21. — Petit Point de Venise, or Little Venice Point. — This stitch is worked in 
the same manner as point de Venise, but one tight stitch only is worked in each loose button- 
hole stitch. This is a most useful stitch for filling in small spaces. 

Nos. 22 to 32. — Button-Hole Stitch Backwards: Point de Venise. — This 
effective button-hole looping consists of, first, a common button-hole stitch, as a kind of 
footing, and then a second looped into it, as shown in No. 39 on page 19, in point de fillet. 
No. 24 gives this stitch worked forwards and backwards as a pattern, with a line of plain 
button-hole stitches, forming a stripe pattern. No. 23 shows, in large size, the mode of 
working very beautiful point de Venise, either for an outer edge or for patterns, by looping 
three or four stitches into the first large button-hole stitch, which makes a thick scallop. 
No. 26 gives the edging in the size it would generally appear ; No. 27, with the stitches 
farther apart; consequently the pattern is more open. No. 28 is worked from left to right, 
like Brussels point. Work 1 loose button-hole stitch, and in this stitch work 4 button-hole 
stitches tightly drawn up, then work another loose button-hole stitch, then four more tight 
button-hole stitches in the loose one; repeat to the end of the row, and fasten off. No. 29 is 
formed by joining the single button hole stitch line in returning. No. 31 gives a pattern, 
with the same thick scallops worked forwards and backwards, and is very pretty as a 
guipure ground between thick arabesque patterns. By working downwards in the large 
button-hole scallop, the pattern represented in No. 32 is formed, which is equally pretty 
worked in single lines, for enclosing large patterns. The three patterns represented in Nos. 
22, 25 and 30 are very similar; about two or three button-hole stitches are worked close 
together, downwards, as shown in the design. These also serve for enclosing patterns, or 
they may be arranged in the cbrded pattern, as the point d’Anvers, for thick patterns. 

No. 33. — Point de Valenciennes, or Valenciennes Stitch. — This stitch appears 
complicated, but it is really easy to work. Begin at the left hand and work 6 point de Brux- 
elles stitches at unequal distances, every alternate stitch being the larger. 

Second row . — Upon the first large or long stitch work 9 close button-hole stitches, then 

1 short point de Bruxelles stitch under the one above, then 9 close stitches, and so on 

to the end of the row. •* * 

Third row. — Make 5 close button-hole stitches in the 9 of previous row, 1 short point de 
Bruxelles, 2 close (in the Bruxelles stitch), 1 short point de Bruxelles, 5 close, 1 short point de 
Bruxelles, 2 close, 1 short, 5 close, 1 short and repeat. 

Fourth row. — Make 5 close, 1 short point de Bruxelles, 2 close, 1 short, 5 close, 1 short, 

2 close, 1 short and repeat. Continue the rows until sufficient of the pattern is worked. 

No. 34.— Point de Grecque or Grecian Point. — Point de Grecque is made from 
left to right, and is worked backward and forward. It is begun by 1 stitch in loose point 
de Bruxelles and is followed by 3 of close point d’Espagne; then 1 Bruxelles, 3 point 
d’Espagne, to the end of the row; in returning work in the same manner. 

No. 35. — Point Br abandon. — This stitch is worked as follows, from left to right: — 

First row. — Make 1 long, loose point de Bruxelles, and one short, loose one alternately 
to end of row. 

Second row . — Make 7 tight point de Bruxelles in the 1 long, loose stitch, and 2 short, 
loose point de Bruxelles in the short, loose stitch on previous row, and repeat across the row. 

Third row. — Same as first. 

No. 36. — Point de Tulle. — This stitch is used as a ground- work for very fine work, 
and is worked in rows backward and forward in the same stitch as open point d’Espagne. 
When this is completed the work is gone over a second time by inserting the needle under 
one twisted bar, bringing it out and inserting it at -f- and bringing it out again at the dot. 
This produces a close double twist that is very effective. 

No. 37. — Point d’Alen£on, with Twisted Stitch. — This stitch is used to fill in narrow 
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spaces where great lightness of effect is desired, and is usually seen along the sides of 
insertions and the tops of edgings. Plain point d’Alengon is worked over and under in bars 
in a sort of herring-bone pattern, and a twisted stitch is made as seen in the engraving, by 
twisting the thread three times around each bar and knotting it at the angles as pictured. 
The effect is similar to one of the drawn-work hem-stitches. 

No. 38. — Point de Fillet and Point de Reprise. — The network seen in this 
engraving is the first stitch mentioned, while the block-work is the second. Both are clearly 
illustrated and need no written explanation of the methods employed in making them. 

No. 39. — Point de Fillet, or Net Groundwork Stitch. — This stitch is also repre- 
sented at No. 38 on page 19, but the method of making the knot is here illustrated. 
It is used for groundwork where Brussels net is not imitated, and is very effective wherever it 
is used. It is begun in the corner or crosswise of the space to be filled. A loose point de 
Bruxelles stitch is first taken and fastened to the braid, then passed twice through the braid, 
as shown in the illustration, and worked in rows backward and forward, as follows: 1 point 

de Bruxelles stitch, then before proceeding to the next stitch, pass the needle under the knot, 
over the thread, and again tinder it, as shown in the illustration. This stitch is very 
quickly worked. 

No. 40. — Point de Cordova. — This stitch is useful as a variation, and resembles the 
point de reprise of guipure lace making. It is worked in a similar manner, over and under 
the sides of squares formed by intersecting straight lines of the thread. 

No. 41. — Point de Reprise. — This stitch is worked by darning over and under two 
threads forming a triangle. The space is filled by parallel and crosswise bars placed at equal 
distances, and on the triangles thus produced point de reprise is worked. 

Nos. 42 to 48. — Point d’Espagne, or Spanish Point. — This variety of stitch is worked 
from left to right, as follows (see No. 43): Insert the needle in the edge of the braid, keeping 
the thread turned to the right, and bringing it out inside the loop formed by the thread 
(see illustration); the needle must pass from the back of the loop entirely through it. Pass the 
needle under the stitch and bring it out in front, thus twice twisting the thread, which 
produces the cord-like appearance of this stitch. At the end of each row fasten to the braid 
and sew back, inserting the needle once in every open stitch. No. 48 shows how the length 
of the stitch and the number of the twists may be increased to suit the filling-in of an 
irregular space. No. 42 is worked like open point d'Espagne (see No. 43) but is made ,so 
closely as to only allow the needle to pass through in the next row. It is also worked from 
left to right, and is fastened to the braid at the end of each row. No. 44 is worked 
in exactly the same way as the open and close varieties just mentioned, as follows: 3 close 
stitches, 1 open, 3 close to the end of each row. Sew back, and in the next row make 1 
open, 3 close, 1 open, 3 close to the end; repeat the rows as far as necessary, taking care 
that the close and open stitches follow in regular order. Diamonds, stars, squares blocks 
and various other pretty patterns may be formed with this stitch. 

No. 49. — Point d’Angleterre (English Stitch). — This lace is worked as follows: 
Cover the space to be filled in with lines of thread about an eighth of an inch apart, 
then form cross-lines, intersecting those already made and passing alternately under and 
over them; work a rosette on every spot where two lines cross by working over and 
under the two lines about 16 times round; then twist the threads twice round the ground- 
work thread, and begin to form another rosette at the crossing threads. 

Wheels and rosettes are used to fill up spaces, or in combination, to form lace. 

No. 50. — Rosette in Raised Point d’Angleterre. — This rosette is worked in a 
manner similar to the English wheel, the difference being that after each stitch is passed 
round and under the bars, the thread is passed loosely around in the reverse direction, as 
shown in the illustration, before proceeding to make the next stitch. 
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No. 42 . — Point d’Espagne 
(Close). 


No. 43.— Point d t Esfagnel 


No, 44, — Treble Point 
d’Esfaghe* 



No 45. — Point d’Esfagne, 


No. 41 — Point d’Espagne. 


No, 46 , “Point d’Espaone, 


No, 48 .— Point d’Espagne. 


No. 49 ,— Point p’Angletrrre, 
(English Stitch). 


No, SO, — Rosette in Raised 
Point p t Angleterre, 


No. 51.— Spinning-Wheel Rosette. 


No. 53, — Point d’ Angle- 
terrb. (Detail.) 


No 52. — Point d’Angleterre, 
(Rosette Pattern). 
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No. 64,— Italian Lacb Stitch. 


No. 55. — Rose Point Lace-Stitch. 


No, 56. — Italian Ground Stitch, 


No. 61 . — Flemish Lace Stitch. 


No. 59.— Cobweb Lace Stitch. 


No. 58 , — Bruges Lace Filling-in Stitch. 


No. 60 .— Genoa Lace .Stitch. 


No. 61 .— Fan Lace Stitch. 


No. 62 . — Spanish- Net Stitch. 


No. 63. — Bruges Lace Stitch. 


No. 64 .— Open Lace Bars. 
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No. 51. — Spinning-Wheel Rosette. — These rosettes are very useful for filling the 
empty spaces in foundations or patterns. The engraving gives a wheel in which the 
thread is twisted over six thread bars in a line (point de Venise). 

Nos. 52 and 53. — Point d’Angleterre: Rosette Pattern. — There are several 
kinds of rosette patterns, which, acording to the number of threads stretched across, 
require a looser or closer spinning-stitch for the wheels. The spaces must be most regularly 
and evenly arranged. For the rosettes in No. 49 the threads must be first of all stretched 
in one direction, then plaited through in the opposite direction; they are then worked in 
lines, according to design. The rosettes in the double trellis pattern, No. 52, have at first 
only one of the diagonal threads stretched across; the second slanting thread is placed in 
the working of the wheels, as shown in No. 52. Rosettes with loose thread-squares, 
represented in the bars at No. 78, page 27, are particularly intended for leaves. No. 53 
shows the laying on of the first threads. No. 78 represents the work farther advanced. 

The pattern is arranged over the first thread stretched across, which forms a kind of 
vein through the leaf ; these rosettes may be used in their varieties for separate, middle or 
joining patterns. 

No. 54. — Italian Lace Stitch (also Called Point d’Anvers.) — Commence at 
the right side and pass the thread to the left. 

First row . — Make a loose button -hole stitch in the braid to form a loop, then pass 
the needle under the line of thread, making the loops an eighth of an inch apart. 

Second row. — Pass the thread back to the left, make a button-hole stitch in every loop, 
and pass the needle under the line of thread after each button-hole stitch. 

No. 55.— Rose Point Lace Stitch. — Make a foundation of single threads, crossing 
them to form the large squares. 1 Work a button-hole stitch at; each crossing to make it firm. 
Now begin at the top, at the right side and fill the first square with Brussels-net stitches, 
finishing at the lower left corner. Fill every alternate square in the same way as seen in 
the picture. 

Now cross the open squares diagonally with two threads, twisting each thread around 
the adjoining one as represented. (Carry one thread across all the squares from corner to 
corner first, then twist back, fastening at the corner started from; cross these threads in 
the same way from the opposite direction). When twisting the thread back from the last 
set of crossings, make a rosette at each center crossing as follows: Keep the space open 
with a pin and trace round it with a darning movement five or six times; commence at the 
single thread and wprk a close button-hole stitch over the tracing entirely around, and then 
twist along the single thread to: the center of the next square. This is a very effective 
design for spaces. 

No. 56.— Italian Ground Stitch. — Commence at the left side, and work as follows:- 

First row. — Make a loose button-hole stitch to form a loop a quarter of an inch wide, 
and then make a plain stitch into the loop to twist it, and continue to the end. 

Second roiu. — Make two plain stitches into each loop, working back to the left. 

Third row. — Repeat first row. 

No. 57. — Flemish Lace Stitch. — Commence at the right side, and work as follows: 

First row . — Work two button-hole stitches close together, miss the space of 2, work 2, 
miss the space of 8; this will leave a large loop and a small one alternately. 

Second row. — Make 8 button-hole stitches in the larger loops, and 2 in the small ones. 

Third roio . — Repeat the first row, making 2 stitches in each loop of the second row. 

Nos. 58 and 63. — Bruges Lace Stitches. — These stitches are used only in making 
Bruges lace. No. 63 shows the stitch complete, while No. 58 shows the filling-in or founda- 
tion stitch, which is often used where light bars are needed. It is made as follows : Fasten 

the thread at one side of' the braid, carry it across to the opposite side, fasten with a 

■ A h.'i 1 ■ .V ■> . 
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button-hole stitch and then make a second stitch about twice the thickness of the thread 
from the first one. Now work back on the crossing thread as follows : (Calculate about 

where the crossing threads which will come from the opposite direction will intersect, and 
arrange to have a button-hole stitch come between the intersections.) Having made the 
second stitch in the braid, make the first button-hole stitch on the line, but leave it loose 
enough so that you can take two other button -hole stitches across its loop, inserting the 
needle after the manner seen at No. 23, page iS, for each of the two stitches. Draw them 
tightly and that will make a knot like those seen between the crossings in No. 5 St When the 
first end of the crossing thread is reached, fasten the thread and carry it along the braid to 
the point where you wish the second line to begin. Then carry to the other side parallel 
with the first line, and work back as before. When all the lines in this direction are made, 
cross them in the opposite direction to form the square, making the knots as before and also 
one at each crossing. When the stitch seen at No, 63 is desired, the rosette will have to be 
formed as you reach the intersections or crossings. Make the knot as directed, then run 
over and under the lines around the knot, in spider-web style, for two or three times and finish 
by making a knot at each side between the crossing threads. The effect of these two 
stitches may be seen in the scarf-end on page 55. 

No, 59 . — Cobweb Lace Stitch. — C ommence at the right side* pass the thread to 
the left, work three button-hole stitches, miss the space of 3, which will leave a small loop, and 
continue these details to the end. 

Second row *-— Pass the thread back to the left side, work 3 button-hole stitches in each 
loop, taking up the line of thread with the loop, as seen in the engraving. 

No. 60 . — Genoa Lace Stitch,— Commence at the right side, and work as follows: 

First row . — Work 4 button -hole stitches, miss the space of 3, work 3, miss the space of 
3, work 4. Continue to the end. 

Second row. — ‘Work 9 stitches close together, three into the spaces of the 4, and 3 more 
into the loop at each side of it. Miss the 3 stitches, and make 9 as before. 

Third row .— Make 9 close stitches, 3 into the last 3 spaces of the 9, 3 into the loop, and 

3 into the first spaces of the 9 next, and so on to the end. 

Fourth row .■ — Repeat the first, making the 3 stitches into the loop, and the 4 into 
the center spaces of the 9 . 

No. 6 l- — Fan Lace Stitch. — C ommence at the right side, and work as follows: 

First rowL - — M ak e 1 button-hole stitch and miss the space of 8, which will leave a 

long loop. 

Second row . — Make 8 button’ hole stitches in each loop. 

Third row , — Make 7 Stitches into the spaces between the 8, and so decrease one in every 
row until only one remains, as may be seen by referring to the illustration. 

No. 62 .— Spanish Net tSstitch.— T he principle of this stitch is the same as that of 

the Turkish stitch seen at No, 20, page 18 that is, it is made with bars and button-hole 

stitches, and the loose bars are caught to the clusters of three with two button -bole stitches. 

No. 64. — Open Lace Bars.' — Pass a thread from right to left. Make it firm by working 

a second stitch into the braid ; work 2 button-hole stitches on this line of thread, close 

together. Then work 1 button-hole stitch on the lower thread at the left-hand side* and 
draw it close to the 2 stitches on the line of thread. Miss the space of 2 and repeat. 

Nos. 65 and 67. — Sorrento Wheel— T his is worked by fastening the thread in the 
pattern to be filled up, as indicated by the letters. Fasten it first to the place a y then at 
place carrying it back to the middle of the first formed bar by winding it round; fasten 
again at r, carrying it back again to the center by winding it around the bar, and so on to 
all the letters; then work over and under the bars thus formed. 

No. 66 . — Church Stitch/ — T his stitch is used alone for church lace. It is very simple, 
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No. 65 . — Sorrento Wheel. 


No, 66 ,— Church Lace Stitch, 


No. 67 , — Sorrento Wheel, 


NO, 69,— PlOQT. 


No. 68 . — Limoges Lace Stitch. 


No. 70. — Wheel 

and PrCOT. 


No. 71. — Limoges Lace Stitch, 



No. 75,— Limoges Lace Stitch, 


No, 76 .— Third Method of 
Making Ptcots or Dots. 


No, 72. — English Wheel, 


No. 74.— Close English 
Wheels, 


No, 73 — Mechlin Lace Wheel. 
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No. 78. — Bars of Point d’Angleterre. 


No. 79. — Plain Venetian Bars. 


No. 77. — D’Alen^on Bars. 
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No. 81.— Network for Working Raleigh Bars. 


No. 80 .— Raleigh Bars. 
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No. 82 .— Point de Venise Bars 
(Kdged). 


No. 83. — Dotted Point dk 
Venise Bars. 


No. 84. — D’Alenqon and 
Sorrento Bars. 
















consisting only of button -hole stitches arranged as follows : Make the first row of stitches as 

seen in No* i on page 34* Then work a close row of button' hole stitches (as seen in the 

second row of No. 66); work back another row, but instead of taking the stitch between two 

stitches of the first row, take it through the twist or loop of a stitch. Work the third 

row in the same manner. Then repeat the first row of twisted loops and repeat also the 

three rows of button-hole stitches. The engraving shows the development of the work but is 
not a design. The twisted row and the three solid rows alternate in all designs. 

Nos, 68, 71 and 75. — Limoges Lace Stitch,— The peculiarity of Limoges lace consists 
in its being made with plain braid, and the edge is all worked to it. The braid is shown 
very greatly increased in size in the engravings 68, 71 and 75, which also show the proper 
mode of working the lace; the braid in the proper width is shown in No, 112 on page 86. 

In working Limoges lace it is very important that the braid be soft and well made, and 
that the thread Be of a suitable size and quality. In black (silk) materials it is equally 
as beautiful as in white, and better adapted for some purposes. 

Tack the braid upon the design, holding it rather loosely, as the semi -transparency thus 
secured adds much to the beauty of the lace. Then run a very fine cotton through the whole 
length of the braid, carefully keeping it inside the curves, crossing from one edge of the braid 
to the other wherever the pattern demands it. The curves will then retain their exact shape 
when taken off the paper. When you come to a corner where the braid folds over, a few 
extra stitches will be required to make it neat and firm. Then commence the edge, which 
consists only of a loose button-hole stitch, with a tight one of the same kind in every loose 
one, so that the edge is entirely finished in one row. When you are edging the braid nearest 
to that already done, the bars must be introduced to connect them. This edge, with the bars, 
is also done in one row. When the braids so nearly touch as to leave no room for a bar, 
they should be joined by a herring-bone stitch. 

When the space is so large that it must be filled up with a network of bars, instead of 
passing the needle through an opposite stitch, pass it round the middle of a neighboring bar, 
making a tight button -hole stitch upon the perfect bar to secure the one in progress in its 
proper place. Several bars may be made, when desired, by taking the single thread from bar 
to bar, or stitch to stitch, working the twisting round the already half-made bars as you 
return. The extra edge seen is only the same stitch as the ordinary edge, worked 
with three tight stitches instead of one . The little spot seen in several places is made 

thus : Make one bar across the space, and complete the second one (which crosses it) as 

far as the center, where the two bars touch each other : next darn round, under one thread 
and over another, until the spot is large enough, then finish the tw'isting round of the 
imperfect bar. 

Nos, 69 and 70.* — Pi cots.— No, 69 also shows a very effective picot, which may be 
worked round the threads that cross each other or round a little spinning-stitch or wheel ; 
it may also be used for flowers. Tor this kind of picot make first a button-hole stitch 
round the netted cross, push the needle in it, and wind the cotton ten or twelve times 
round for one picot ; then carefully draw another button-hole stitch round the netted cross 
to fasten the finished picot and to prepare for the next. No, 70 represents a finished 
wheel surrounded with very pretty picots. 

No, 72 . — English Wheel— T his is worked in the same manner as Sorrento wheels, but 
instead of winding the thread over and under the bars, the needle is inserted under each 
bar, and brought out again between the thread and the last stitch; this produces a kind of 
button-hole stitch, and gives the square, firm appearance possessed by this wheel. 

No, 73,— Mechlin Lace Wheel.— T his is one of the prettiest stitches in point lace, 
but also one of the most difficult to work correctly. It is made thus: Work a number of 
diagonal bars in button-hole stitch on a single thread in one direction, then begin at the 



opposite side in the same way, and work 5 or 6 stitches past the spot where the two lines 
cross; pass the thread round the cross twice, under and over the thread to form a circle. 
Work in button-hole stitch half of one quarter, make a dot by putting a fine pin in the 
loop instead of drawing the thread tight, and work 3 button-hole stitches in the loop held 
open by the pin, then take the pin out and continue as before. Beginners will do well to 
omit the dot, leaving the loop only on the wheel. Mechlin wheels are also worked in rows 
upon horizontal and parallel lines of thread. 

No. 74. — Close English Wheels. — These wheels may be used in open spaces and 
may be very easily made from the engraving. They are much like the wheels used in 
drawn work — indeed, many of the stitches used in lace are identical with those used in 
drawn -work. 

No. 76. — Third Method of Making Picots or Dots. — This method will be fully 
described in connection with the making of the Raleigh Bars seen at Nos. 80 and 81, page 
27, and requires no description at this point. All dots and picots render work much more 
effective, and may be introduced at will by the worker. 

The word “ Bar ” is applied to the many stitches used to connect the various parts of 
lace, and the beauty of the work depends greatly upon the class of bar selected and its 
suitability to the lace stitches used. 

No. 77. — D’Alen£ON Bars. — These bars are worked upon point de Bruxelles edging, 
and are only applied to the inner part of a pattern, never being used as ground-work bars. 
The thread is merely passed three times over and under the point de Bruxelles stitches, the 
length of these bars being regulated by the space to be filled; when the third bar is completed 
a tight point de Bruxelles stitch fastens off the bars, and the thread is passed through the 
next point de Bruxelles stitch. 

No. 78. — Bars of Point d’Angleterre. — These bars may be worked singly or to fill 
up a space, as in the illustration. Work rosettes as in point d’Angleterre; when each rosette 
is finished twist the thread up the foundation thread to the top, fasten with one stitch, then 
pass it under the parallel line running through the center and over into the opposite braid; 
repeat on each side of each rosette, inserting the threads as seen in the illustration. 

No. 79. — Plain Venetian Bars. — These bars are worked so as to form squares, 
triangles, etc., in button-hole stitch upon a straight thread. 

The arrow in the illustration points to the direction for working the next stitch. 

Nos. 80 and 81. — Raleigh Bars. — These bars are much used in making Batten- 
burg lace and are very effective. They are worked over a foundation or network 

of coarse thread, and are twisted in places so that they will more easily fall into the de- 
sired form. 

By following the numbering from 1 to 21 in No. 81, a square place may be easily filled, 
and portions of this arrangement applied to form groundwork of any shape desired. Upon 
this groundwork tight point de Bruxelles stitches are made, and the dot is worked upon 
these in one of the following ways: 

Dots or Picots. — First Method. — Make 5 tight point de Bruxelles stitches, 1 loose point 
de Bruxelles; pass the needle under the loop and over the thread, as shown in point de 
Venise bars at No. 83, page 27, and draw up, leaving a small, open loop as in tatting. 
Work 5 tight point de Bruxelles stitches, and repeat. 

Second Method. — Proceed as above directed, but instead of continuing the tight stitches, 
work two or three tight stitches in the loop thus formed and repeat. 

Third Method. — Work 4 tight point de Bruxelles stitches; 1 loose, through which pass 
the needle point, wind the thread three or four times round the point (see No 76, page 26), 
press the thumb tightly on this, and draw the needle and thread through the twists. This 
is a quick mode of making the picot, and imitates most closely the real Spanish lace. 
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Illustration No. 76, page 26, also shows how this stitch may also be applied as a regular 
groundwork, but the beauty of old point groundwork bars consists in variety of form. 

No. 82. — Point de Venise Bars (Edged). — Begin at the right hand and stretch a line 
of thread to the left side of the braid, fastening it with one tight stitch of point de Bruxelles. 
Upon this line work a succession of tight point de Bruxelles stitches. Then in every third 
stitch work one point de Venise stitch. 

No. 83. — Dotted Point de Venise Bars. — These pretty bars are worked as follows: 
Stretch the thread from right to left; on this work 5 tight stitches of point de Bruxelles, then 
insert a pin in this last stitch to hold it open and loose, pass the needle under the loose stitch 
and over the thread, as clearly shown in the illustration, and in this loop work 3 tight point 
de Bruxelles stitches. Then work 5 more stitches and repeat to end of row. 

The making of the dots or purls before mentioned as picots, is an important feature in 
bar work. All three names are employed for the same class of stitch. 

No. 84. — D’Alencon and Sorrento Bars. — At Nos. 89 and 96 (this page), a descrip- 
tion of the method of making Sorrento bars is given, while at No. 37 (page 20), is a 
description of plain and fancy d’Alengon stitches. The two methods are combined in the 
work seen at No. 84 where the process is so clearly illustrated that a mere novice in lace-work 
could not fail to produce it perfectly. The combined stitch is used in filling in spaces, etc. 

Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88, and 91, 93, 94 and 95. — Loose and Twisted Bars: Point 
d’Alencon. — No. 95 is a fine herring-bone stitch. The single cross-stitch, in very narrow 
spaces, must be worked into the braid. No. 93 represents the double cross-stitch consisting 
of two lines lying over each other. No. 94 gives the same stitch, fastened by a button-hole 
stitch made across it. In No. 91 the thread, which is carried plain across to the opposite 
side, is for the joining ; in returning it is twisted several times, according to the breadth, and 
these bars are repeated singly or in groups of two or three and four in the large spaces. 
According to No. 85, these bars are worked, like the cross-stitch, along both sides. (No. 77 
on page 27, gives loose bars in bunches, worked in the button-hole edge, which are also very 
effective arranged at greater distances.) No. 87 represents the same bars twisted. This 
mode of joining is particularly desirable when the spaces suddenly increase or decrease in 
distance. In working Nos. 86 and 88 stretch a thread across, work it over, returning with a 
few button-hole stitches, and then wind the thread again through, according to No. 88. 
Where loose and firm bars are placed alternately — according to No. 86 — there are always 
at least three, if not five, threads stretched across, and worked over very closely with the 
button-hole stitch (point d’esprit); in working these, the cross bars branch off from the prin- 
cipal bars, and may be ornamented with picots. 

Nos. 89 and 96. — Sorrento Bars.— Each of the bars is worked from right to left, a 
straight thread being carried across and fastened securely with a stitch. The return consists 
of a simple twist under and over the straight thread ; three of these bars are usually placed 
close together at equal distances between the groups. The thread is sewed carefully over the 
braid in passing from one spot to another. 

Nos. 90 and 92. — Venetian Bars. — The bar at No. 90 is so simple that it really needs 
no description. It is worked over two straight threads in reverse button-hole stitch. No. 92 
shows the Venetian bar used as the veining of a leaf and worked upon Sorrento bars. 

No. 97. — Point Grecque Bars. — These bars are so simply made that they are great 
favorites with beginners. They are begun at the top of the point, one straight thread being 
carried to the bottom; then the cross bars are worked after the method seen in the illustration. 

No. 98. — Rosette Bars. — These bars have a pretty effect in joining; they belong to 
the class of rosettes or spinning-stitches. 

No. 99. — Picot or Dot on Sorrento Bar. — This dot is worked between rows of point 
de Bruxelles, 3 twisted stitches being worked into the loop left by the twisted thread. 
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No. 85. — Point d’Alenqon Bars. No. 86.— Button-Hole Stitch Bars. No. 87 — Point d’Alenqon Bars. 




No. 89.— Sorrento Bars. 


No. 90. — Venetian Bars. 




No, 88. — Button- Hole 
Stitch Bars. 



No 92. — Venetian Bars. 


No. 91.— Point d’Alenqon 



No. 94. 


No. 95. 


Nos. 93, 94 and 95.— Point d’Alen<;on Bars. 



No. 97. — Point Grecque Bars. No. 100. — Point d' An vers Bars. 
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No. ioo. — Point d’Anvers Bars. — Two upright bars form the foundation*. The thread 
is carried over and under them as seen in the engraving, the side loops being added by the 
method depicted at the top of the point. The, over and under work in point d’Anvers bars, 
without the side loops, is often used for plain bars for filling in odd spaces or wheels in 
heavy lace. 

No. ioi.— Double Leaf With Vein. — The pattern of the leaf on the left is in point 
d’Espagne ; that on the right is in loose point de Bruxelles, and has a vein. Such patterns, 
without reference to the kind of stitches, are called point de Valenciennes. 



No. 105. — Festoon Joining: Point D’Ksprit. 

Nos. 102 and 104. — Trefoils With Several Patterns. — These are only guides to 
show how the separate divisions of large leaves may be filled up with various lace-stitches, 
and joined together in the middle with a wheel, star, etc. Such stars or wheels may be 
worked in any of the various lace-stitches of the designs already explained. 

No. 103. — Leaf Ornamentation. — This consists of a row of point d’Espagne, enclosed 
by a very thick stripe of point de Bruxelles, with always four button-hole stitches in one 
point d’Espagne stitch. A line of point de Venise in thick scollops forms the inner edge. 

No. 105. — Festoon Joining. — Simple button-hole stitches are looped into each other, 
and where the braid opens wider, the spinning-stitch, wheels, etc., may be inserted. 
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STITCHES FOR FILLING IN ROSETTES, OVALS 

AND squares. 

Nos, i, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. — Button-Hole Stitch Bars*— The principal parts of 
a great number of lace stitches consist of the common and the twisted button-hole 
stitch (point d’Espagne), in which more or less close, short, or long bars are worked, 
and round these one or more patterns are looped for a finish* The button-hole stitch bars 
of an open edge must be short and rather tightly twisted, that they may be worked round 
by any lace pattern. 

No. i shows the working of this edge ; No. 6 the cording ; at the finish of this the 
thread must be tightly drawn and fastened. Upon this inner edge the lace work is again 
carried on ; in every case, however, the thread is at last looped onto the first single bar, and 
is wound back to the edge, where it is fastened. No* 3 is a rosette with bars, with an open 
ring, and a button-hole edge round the ring ; the button-hole stitch loops are drawn rather 
long, and the thread is wound several times through. No. 5 is a treble rosette (twisted 
button-hole stitch), with the ring filled up. Work two lines of the bars according to No. 2, 
and then work button-hole stitch round the middle edge* No. 4 shows No. 5 finished* 

Nos, 7 and 9.” Spinning-Stitch or Wheels.— These are made by drawing the thread 
round through the lengthened middle point of the stretched threads. The mode of weaving 
in the thread is clearly shown in No, 7. No* 9 shows the finished wheel. 

Nos* 15 and 10* — Open Wreath Rosette.- — The rosette is shown in a greatly 
increased size in No. 15, so that the mode of working the spinning-wheels over the founda- 
tion of corded button-hole bars is very apparent, and will be found to be very easy to work* 

Nos. 11, 13, 14 and 18*— Pyramid Rosettes and Ovals, —The foundation for the 
rosettes is shown in No. 18, They are worked in point de reprise. No. 11 shows a finished 
pyramid rosette ; No. 13 a pyramid oval 

Nos. 8, t 2 and 37. — Ovals in Point Alengqn. — These ovals give varieties for 
filling in, and will be readily worked from the ovals in increased size, which, if carefully 
studied, will be found to be much easier than working from directions* 

Nos, 16, 17 and 19. — Wheels With Thread Bars*— A single thread is stretched 
across, and the work is carried on over the opening, and by cording along the edge. No. 16 
shows the mode of stretching the threads across* After having stretched the third thread 
across, which gives six thread bars, carry the last thread only as far as the middle, and there 
bend out the cross threads, and draw them round once or twice more with the working- 
thread, in order to be able to work a firm open ring in point d* esprit* as shown in No, 17, 
The thread that is wanting is supplied at the last. No. 19 is a wheel with the thick round 
pattern in the center and has fourteen single- thread bars ; the raised round in the center may 
be either in chain-stitch or a little woven wheel. In the middle of the space to be filled, work 
a stitch or a cross upon the plain under ground* These centers serve to stretch the loose 
thread loops. 

Nos* 20 and 21 . — Trefoil Rosette. —No* 25 shows the foundation for trefoil and bow 
rosettes* By winding the thread round the bar of the last bow the middle is reached, where 
all three bows are firmly drawn together before the leaf is filled up with the common point 
de reprise. 

Nos, 22, 27 and 28, — Cross Rosette*— After the stretched thread bows, according 
to No. 22, are united by a thread ring, the helping cross in the middle must be taken 
away, and the rosette completed with darning and thick cross-stitches. 
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Stitxhgs foi^ Filling In P^0$eTTe$, 0 Val$ anB 

S§caA^e$. 


No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 13* 


No. 19 . 


No. 20, 


No, 21* 


No. 22, 


No. 3. 


No, 4, 


No. 2, 


No. 1. 


No. 6. 


No, 15. 


No. 16* 


No. 


No. 10* 


No* H* 


No, VI. 


NO, 5. 


No, 12, 


No, 13, 









Nos. 24 and 30. — Square, With Pyramid Scollops and Interwoven Wheels* — 
The threads are stretched across as before described, and the wheels are interwoven into the 
inner triangle (No. 30). The outer edge consists of large and small pyramids interwoven, 
as shown in design. 

Nos,. 25 and 26. — Square, With Rings in Point d’Esprit, and Patterns of 
Cross-Stitches*— The stretched thread must be fastened with the thread drawn through, 
without the first loop row shown in No. 23 ; the second inner row is stretched across, and 
worked inside, with thick patterns of cross-stitches. At the outer edge are rings in point 
d’esprit, which join the working- thread* These rings extend from one to the other, forming 
a circle. 

Nos. 29 and 3 1,— Square, With Pyramid Scollops, Point d’ Esprit Rings, and 
Patterns of Cross-Stitches. — The threads are stretched across according to No. 23, then 
worked according to No. 31 ; with the same thread is worked a thick pattern of eight or 
twelve cross-stitches, lying over each other in each of the little middle triangles, as shown 
graduated in No* 31. The thread must be laid on afresh for the outer edge, and then a 
pyramid and a ring worked alternately. The finished square is shown in No* 29* 

No. 32*— Rosette Square*— For this, two bows are required, which are corded and 
then joined w ith close cross-stitches, in the form of a little square* 

No* 33, — Rosette With Square, Fastened With Button-Hole Stitch*- — -The 
outline of the square is worked with four button-hole stitches in the open edge, and this is 
filled up in point d 'Anvers, in which the square is again corded all round, and ornamented in 
the corners with little thick rounds. 

Nos, 34 and 38* — Square, With Rings in Point d ? Esprit and Open Scollops* — 
The stretching of the thread differs from No. 23 in the second row, in adding which the 
inner space is narrowed off to a ring, which is closely worked in point d'esprit, uniting eight 
radii, forming a star. 

As shown in design, the outer edge consists of alternately point d'Espagne scollops 
and rings in point d ’esprit* These may be easily worked from No. 38, and must be 
corded with the thread after they are looped on, so that the next ring may be joined on 
immediately. 

Nos* 35 and 36*— Square, With Pyramid Scollops and Point d’ Esprit Rings — 
For this, two single loop-lines, with the thread drawn once through for a firm edge, must 
be worked into each other, exactly according to No. 23, and then according to No* 31; 
the middle triangles are filled up with single, and the large corner openings with three 
pyramid scollops* In the four spaces of the outer edge between the corners, adjoining the 
corner pattern, the rings are worked in point d’esprit, For the mode of working these, see 
No* 26, 


F^qY&l gATTeNgti^G Tea-Cloth ftWfigQeB Fig^r Pgize 

at World’s Ffiig. 

(Sfe Frontispiece, page 6). 

This beautiful tea-cloth, made by Miss Sara Hadley, of No. 923 Broadway, New York City, 
is about a yard and a half square and has a center of rich, ivory-white, heavy satin. The border 
is of Royal Battenburg lace and is in grape design with groups of buttons (see No. 2, page 
12), representing the clusters of grapes, while broad Battenburg braid is used to outline the 
vines and leaves. A network of fine stitches fills in the leaves, while the entire design is con- 
nected by Raleigh bars and Battenburg cord. 
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Design^, la(e arTrle*;, edging*;, insertion^, 

ET(\, IN AGDE^N LA(E. 

(See Next find Following Pages). 

designs and specimens given on this and the following pages, though smaller than 
'\£5 the articles they represent, afford a correct idea of the method of making and the 
beauty of, Modern Lace, and also its adaptability to dainty accessories of the toilet 
and the household. Any design desired can be obtained from any lace-making 
establishment in any size, width or shape, according to the requirements of the article 
or lace to be made, and individual taste. Ingenious students will no doubt be able to adapt 
for themselves the designs offered, but it is not advisable for those who have not talent in the 
matter of drawing or designing to undertake an elaborate adaptation, though they may easily 
accomplish a simple one. Besides, a professional designer will furnish the design for a mod- 
erate sum, perfectly outlined upon tracing cloth, with ink, and with the proper filling-in 
stitches perfectly delineated; and if the student wishes it, will select the thread and braid 
appropriate for the design; or the student may select the braid she fancies, and the designer 
will then select the thread suitable for the braid* 

The design for a point lace handkerchief is given in order to show the effect and arrange- 
ment of a design ready for working, as sent out from the lace-maker's* By a reference to the 
various stitches illustrated on the preceding pages, the stitches shown in one corner of the 
design may be readily identified. The following engraving shows how braid is applied to 
a design before the stitches are begun, 

METHOD OF PLACING BRAID UPON DESIGNS* 

(uSke Illustration at Nb: 2, paye 33). 

This illustration shows the method of arranging braid upon designs for Modern Lace, and 
how, after the braid is basted along the pattern, the tracing cloth is basted to toile circ/ or to 
smooth, light brown wrapping paper to provide sufficient firmness for working. 

The following instructions apply particularly to engraving No. 2 , but their principle 
should be observed and applied to any design decided upon, as good results in lace-making 
largely depend upon the arrangement of the braid. 

Run on a straight line of braid for the lower edge, wit Si fine stitches, working as shown, 
from left to right. Take another piece of braid, or the other end of the same piece, and 
begin to lay the braid by “ running ” stitches in its center, keeping it as smooth and even 
as possible. The outer edge presents no difficulty, but the inner edge will not lie evenly 
-without being drawn in by a needle and thread, as follows: Fasten whipping thread securely, 

and insert the needle in and out of the edge of the braid, as if for fine gathering; this thread 
when drawn up will keep the braid in its place. Two or three fastening-off stitches should 
be worked when each circle, half circle, or rounded curve of a pattern is finished, as the 
drawing or gathering thread remains in the work, and forms an important, though unseen, 
part of its structure. 

Before cutting off the braid run a few stitches across it to prevent it from widening. 
Joins should be avoided, but when a join is necessary, stitch the braid together, open 
and turn back the ends, and stitch each portion down separately. When passing the thread 
from one part to another, run it along the center of the braid, allowing the stitches to show 
as little as possible. In commencing, make a few stitches, leaving the end of the thread 
on the wrong side and cutting it off afterwards* In fastening off, make a tight button- 
hole stitch, run in three stitches, bring the needle out at the back, and cut off the thread. 
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No. 1. — Design for a Lace Handkerchief Showing Stitches Partially Filled in. 


No 2. — Method of Placing Braid Upon Designs. 


(A Description of the Method appears upon Page 37.) 
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No. 3. — Table-Square in Linen and Modern Lace. 


Buffet-Scarf in Linen and Modern Lace. 
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No. (> — Point Lack Finger-Bowl Doily, 


No. 7 ,— Punch-Glass Doily of Lawn and Needle-Honiton Lace, 


No. 5 , — Corner of Tea-Cloth with BattenboKq Border. 
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No. a. — C ollar in Modern Lace. 


No, 3. — Border a^d Corner for Table-Square in Battenburg Lace 
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No, 10. — Infant’s Bib tx Modern Lace. 


No. 11. — Design jx Honiton Lace* 
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No. 12. — Square of Needle-Honiton and Drawn-Work. 



No. 13. — Punch-Glass Doily in Point Lace. 



No. 14. — Battenburg Lace Finger-Bowl Doily 
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No. 15 .— Center— P f^K. tvtth Batten burg Lace Border 
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No. 20, — Finger-Bowl Doily of Ideal Honiton and Linek Lawk. 


No. 21 . — Old Budges Lace Edging, 
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No* S — Design jn Point de Bruges. 
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No. 24. — HANDKERCHIEF OF* HONlTON AND POINT LACE. 


No. 25. — Ideal Honiton Finger-Bowl Doily, 


No. 26 , — Corner in Modern Lace. 


4 
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No. 28 . — Scarf-End in Point and Honiton Lace. 


No. 29. — Modern Venetian Potnt. 
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31* — Altar Lace, (Batten rirg}. 
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No. 32 .— Finger-Bowl Doily OP Ideal Honiton Lace and Linen Lawn (Almost Full Size). 



No. 33. — Ideal Honiton Finger-Bowl Doily. 


No. 34 — Ideal Honiton Finger-Bowl Doily. 
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No. 36.— Point Lace Fin gee- Bowl Doily, 



No, 37. — Center- Piece for Round Table. (Linen and Batten eurg Lace.) 
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No. 39. — Corner of Table-Square, with Battknburg Border. 


No 40 . — Narrow Modern Lack. 
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No. 43.— Bruges Lace Scarf-End. 



No. 44.— Princess Lace Collar. 
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No, 45, — Plate-Doily with Battenburg Border, 


No. 46. — Design for Insertion m Battenburg Lace, 
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No. 48. — Tidy uf Ribbon Lace. 



No* 49. — Design foei Battenburg Lace. 
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No. 52. — Design in Modern Lace. 
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No. 54. — MoDEBN-PotNr Lace Edging* 


No. 55*— Design for Collar in Batten burg Lace* 


Batten boro Edging* 


No* 53 .— Koyal 
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No. 57. — Butterfly Design for fine Battenburg Lace. 


No. 58. — Design in Modern Lack 
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No, 59,— Corner or Square ik Modern - Lace, 
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No* in Modern Lace, 
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No. $3,— Stab-Pointed Battenburo Lace Cape. 


No. 64, — Circular Batten ruro Lace Cape. 
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No. 66 , — Foot La.ce Collar and Cuff- 


No. 67. — Medallion in Point Lace. 
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No. 68. — Handke&oeief Corner in Honitqn Lace. 


No. 69 . — Honiton Lace Euging. 
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No, 71* — Ideal Hontton Finger-Bowl Doily, 


No* 72 . — Ide al Hontton Finger-Bowl Dotly. 
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No. 74 — -Corker of Battenburg 
Lace for Napkin. 


No. 75. — Collar and Cuff Design for 
Princess Lace. 





No. 76." Center op Child's Cap in Battekeurg Lace. 
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No. 77.— Square in Ideal Honiton Work. 



No. 78 — Modern Point de Bruges. 
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No. 79.— Flounce in Batten burg Lace {OneTIalf the Actual Width). 
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Designs for Borders, Pillow-Shams, Edgings, Insertions, Tray-Cloths. Center- 
Pieces, Buffet and Bureau Scarfs, Tidies, Pin-Cushion Covers, Doileys, 
Collars and Cuffs, Coiffures, Dress Sets, Panels, Handkerchiefs, 
Flounces, Vestibule and Window Curtains, and all House- 
hold Garnitures; also Exceptionally Rich Designs 
for Church and Altar Laces, etc., etc. 
these designs will be furnished for 

Royal Battenburg, Honiton, English Needle-Point, Princess, Russian and “Ideal Honiton” 
Laces, in Any Size or Shape Required; also Designs for Darned Net 

Particular Attention Paid to Making Estimates, and Drafting Special Designs and 
selecting the Proper Braids, Threads, Needles, etc., etc., for the same. 

ALSO, ALWAYS ON HAND A FINE COLLECTION OF 

IMPORTED AND AMERICAN SAMPLES OF CROCHETED LACES; ALSO CROCHETED 
MATS, DOILEYS, TIDIES, SCARF-ENDS, ETC., ETC. 

Curtains and Fine Laces Skilfully Cleaned and Repaired. 

All Information Desired Concerning ’Modern or Antique Laces, Materials* Quantities and Prices, Cheer- 
fully Supplied upon Receipt of Inquiry* Full Address and Return Postage. 

Address: SARA HADLEY, 


SARA HADLEY, 


LACE - MAKER FOR THE BEST FAMILIES OF NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES, 
DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF MODERN HAND-MADE LACES, 

AND 

Importer of Materials for Laces, Needle- Work and General Household Decorative Work, 
and also of Fine Linens and Linen Lawn. 


923 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
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No, 82 . — Doily in Needle- I Ion iton Lace. 


No. 83.— Italian Lace (Half Size). 
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No, 84. — Tidy ur BattexburG Lace. 
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No, 85 , — Point Lace Plate-Doily, 
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No- 87 *— Design tor Collar op Modern Lack. 


No. 88. — Center of Infant’s Cap in Modern Lace. 
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No, 9L — Handkerchief in Honitok akd Point Lack 
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No. 92.— Bruges Laoe Edging. 


No. 93. — Sash-Curtain in Marie Antoinette Lace. 
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No. 95 , — Lesion in Modern Lace, 
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No. 96 , — Bueeau-Scarf ix Ideal Honiton Work. 


No, 97. — Pillow Case for Bart Carriage (Ideal Honiton Work), 
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No. 98. — Doily in Modern Lack. 




No. 99.— Double Butterfly in Modern Lace. No. 100.— Bureau-Doily in Ideal Honiton Work. 
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Nos. 104. ant> 105.— Flaristg Collar A>m Cupp Pestgx for Battenrorg Laos. 
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No. 106 . — Ideal Honiton Doily for Olive-Tray. 








No. 107. — Honiton Lace Edging. 


No. 108 . — Ideal Honiton Doily for Salted-Almond Tray. 
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No. 110. — Design in Honiton Lacb. 
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No. 111. — IDEA!. IToviTON T*m,E-SQITARE. 


yjjipy 

No. 112. — Limoges Lace Edging. 
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No. 113. — Point Lace Doily for a Toilet Cushion. 



(No. 114.— Scarf End of Battenburg Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING, 



No* 115 .*— Corner of Portiere Border in Battenburg Lace (In Full Size), 
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No. LIT. — Design for Insertion 


No. 119 . — Corner of Insertion for FortiIsre (Eeouuku)* 
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No, 123 .— Marie Antoinette Curtain-Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


No. 125. — Sailor Collar in Modern Lace 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


No. 129. — Oblong Doily of Point Lack 
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No, 131 ,' — Design m Old Church Lack 


No. 132. — Circular Centerpiece of Linen 'with Needle- Point Border. 
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No. 134. — Troy op Batten burg Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACETWAKING. 










No. 135. — Circular Center-Piece, with Border 
of I1onit6n and Point Lace. 
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No. 136. — Modern Lace Butterfly. 


No. 131. — Center Piece tn Battenburo Lace 
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No. 139. — Tidy Bordkr in Modern Lace. 


No. 138. — Pi.ate-Doily to Match Circular Center-Piece on Page 98. 


140. — Design for a Butterfly 
in Point Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING- 




No. 143. — Batten burg Lace, with Com 


No. 141 + — BaTTENBURG INSERTION, WITH CORD. 


No. 142 . “B ATTENBURG EDGING* WITH CORD, 


No, 144 — Battenburg Insertion, with Com 
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No. 146. — Design For Battenburg Edging. 





No, 148 * — Point Lace (Actual Depth Ten Inches). 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING 


No. 147. Tidy oh Square of Needle-Point Lace. 
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No. 149. — Plate- Doily op Linen Lawn and Needle-Point Lack. 


No. 150. — Neeele-Point and Honiton Lace Edging. 
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No, LSI- — Batten burg Church Lace. 
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No. 152.— Ekgltsii Needle-Point 


is Modern Point Lace. 


No. 153 .— Handkerchief 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 




No. 155. — Design in Modern Lace. 
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So. 156 .— Scarf* End in Modern Lace, 



No. 157 — Modern Lace Edging. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 
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No. 159. — Tea-Cloth in Royal Battenburg Lace. 


Nos. 160 and 161. — Collar and Cuff Design (Battkxburg and Honiton Laces). 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


No. 1.62 — Design for a Doii.y or Handkerchief of Point or Honiton 
Lace. (Half Size.) 


No. 164. — Design in Modern 
Lace. 




No. 163. — Design in Modern Lace. No. 165. — Design for Princess or Duchesse Lace Collar and Cuffs. 
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No. 167. — Design' in Modern Lace. 


No. 168 . — Design for a Corner in Battenburg, Point or IIoniton Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 



No. 169,— Marie Antoutettb Octet adt Lace. 
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No. HO.— TlJNAL IIOXITON FlNGEK-BOWL DOILY. 


No. Ifl. — P oint Lace Finger -Bowl Doily. 
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No. HS^Table- Square in Ho niton Lace, 



No, m — D esign In 


Modern Lack 


S8S 
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No. 176. — Rose-Bowl Squall in Ideal Hgnitox Work, 


Na 177, — Ei>onf& rtr Bqhtton and Pornr. 
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No. 182 . — Square in Modern-Point Lace. 



No. 183. — Design for a Butterfly in Point Lace. (Full Size.) 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 



No. 184 — Ideal Koniton Fingee-Bowl Botly. 


No. 185 . — Fdtger-Bowl Doily ok Point Lace. 



No t 186 . — Design in Printers Lace. 
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Xo. 187. — Corner op Honiton Lace Handkerchief. 




Xo. 188. — Punch-Glass Doily of Point Lace and Lawn. 


Xo. 189. — Point Lace Finger-Bowl Doily. 
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No. 190. — Royal Batten bitrg Border for Table -Square. 
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No. 191. — Modern Point Lace Punch-Glass 
Doily. 


No. 192.— Battenburg Border for Dotleys 
or Squares. 
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No. 194. — Doily of Battenburg Lace (Full Size). 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 



No. 195. — Pond Lily Design for Border to Center Piece 
in Battexburg Lace. 



No. 196.— Design for Modern Lace. 



No. 197. — Design for Lace Cap for Elderly Ladies. (Modern Lace.) 









No. 198. — Design in Modern Lace for an Infant’s Bib. 



No. 199.— Collar and Cuff Design in Battenburg Lace. 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 



No. 200. — Design for Tea-Cosey in Battenburg Lace. 




31 US 

No. 201. — Tea-Cosey. (Cut by Pattern No. 3108; one 
size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) 


No. 202. — Butterfly Design for Point Lace. 
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No. 203. — Russian Lace. 



No. 204. — Apple Design for a Corner in Batten burg Lace. 


No. 205. — Design For a Honiton Lace Cap. 









No. 207. — Battenburg Edging. 
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No. 208 .— Royal Batten burg Lags. 



No. 209 — Collar of Modern Lace. 




9 
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No. 213. — Tab or Scarf-End in Roman Lace (Coral Pattern). 



!- ,\r 
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No, 215- — “Cardinal’s Point” Lacs. 


No, 214. — Design tor a Table-Scarf in Battenbukg Lace, 
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THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING, 
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No. 219. — Cuff Point in Modern Appliqu£ 


No. 218 . — Wing in Modern Laoh. 


No. 220.— Potnt Lace Doily. 
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No. 221. No. 222. NO. 223. 

Nos. 221, 222 and 223. — Lace Lands for Stoles in Modern Lace. 
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Metropolitan Handy Series. 

PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN : A Large Illustrated Pamphlet, containing Instruc- 
tive Amusements for Rainy- Day and other Leisure Hours, It is filled with Instructions for Games 
and Making Toys, Making a Menagerie, Making a Circus of Sniffed Animals, etc. Price, 1 b. (by post, 
Is. 2d*) or 25 Cents* 

pRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN is a New and Generously Illustrated Pamphlet intended 
to Instruct and Amuse Little People, It Teaches them How to Make Pretty Toys and Ornaments and 
How to Construct and Dress their own Dollies and Make Houses and Furniture for them. It further presents, 
in a series of Drawing Designs, a Simple Course in Natural History, and provides other Drawing Designs of a 
Varied and Pleasing Character. Price, Is* (by post. Is* 2d.) or 25 Cents* 

ARTISTIC ALPHABETS FOR MARKING AND ENGROSSING: This Pamphlet includes 

Fancy Letters of various Sizes, from those suitable for marking a blanket to those dainty enough for the 
finest handkerchief ; the fashionable Script Initial Alphabet in several sites, and Cross-stitch and Bead work 
Alphabets; as well as Religions and Society Emblems. Price, Is. (by post. Is* 2d.) or 25 Cents. 
YENETIAN IRON WORK: The Information, Instruction and Designs contained in this handsomely 
illustrated Manual will be of the utmost value to every one interested in Venetian IronWork. It offers a 
new field to the clever Amateur Decorator, provides in its simplest forms Occupation or Pastime for the Invalid, 
and will be found exceedingly useful to the skilled worker in the multitude of its designs. Price, is* (by 
post. Is* 2d*) or 25 Cents. 

pARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW GARDENING: It tells all about Necessary Temperatures, 
Suitable Rooms, the Extermination of Insect Pests and the Gl .oral and Special Caro of Hundreds 
of Plants. Common and Botanical Names of Flowers are given, Species are described, and Varieties are 
Recommended. Price, Is* (by post, Is* 2d*) or 25 Cents* 

gOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS: This Pamphlet is issued in response to many letters 
asking for suggestions for Entertainments that are Novel, Original, Amusing and Instructive, and not of 
the Purely Conventional Types requiring Full Dress, Dancing and Luxurious Refreshments. A few of the many 
Entertainments offered are: A Literary Charade Party, A Witch Party, A Ghost Ball, A Hallowe’en German, 
A Novel Card Party, A Midsummer Night’s Entertainment, etc., etc* Price, 1b, (by post. Is. 2d.) or 
25 Cents. 

RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE; We have just issued a book bearing the above title. 

It consists of a large collection of famous and favorite recitations both for adults and children, and also 
includes some novelties in the way of poems and monologues sure to meet with the approval of everyone 
interested in elocutionary entertainments. Price, 1 b* (by post. Is* 2d.) or 25 Cents, 

THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPOINTMENTS: This Pamphlet is issued in the Interest 
of The Home, and is of special value to Wives and Daughters who, by their individual care and efforts, 
are Home-Makers. It contains Illustrated Suggestions for Furnishing a Dining-Room, Instructions lor its Care 
and that of its General Belongings, The Laying of the Table for Special and Ordinary Occasions, etc., etc. 
Price, Is, (by post. Is, 2d.) or 25 Cents* 

THE HOME is an attractive Pamphlet containing experienced advice upon the selection of a Residence, 
Sanitation, Renovation, Furnishing, Upholstering, Table Service, Carving, House Cleaning, The Repairing 
of China, Preservation of Furs, The Cleaning of Laces, Feathers and Gloves, and a great variety of allied facts 
helpful to the Housekeeper, Price, Is* (by post. Is* 2d*) or 25 CentB. 

£)AY ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER FUNCTIONS: A Pamphlet descriptive of various 
Day and Other Entertainments, such as Teas, Luncheons, F£tes, Dinners and Modem Entertainments in 
General. A Special Feature is a Department Devoted to Church Entertain men ts, such as Fairs, Bazars, Sociables, 
Concerts, Suppers, Banquets, etc., etc. Price, 1 b. (by post, Is, 2d.) or 25 Cents* 

EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN: This Pamphlet is a collection of 

Essays and Advice Upon and Concerning Vocations for Women, written by those of the sex Prominent 
in the Occupations mentioned: Journalism, Stenography, Telegraphy, Medicine, Teaching, Music, Pharmacy, 
The Stage, Poultry Keeping, Art Typewriting, Needlework and many others. Price, 1 b. (by post. 
Is* 2d.) or 25 Gents* 

|^QW HEALTH PROMOTES BEAUTY: A Pamphlet treating of the Relation of Health to Beauty. 

Fortunately, at the present time, ideas of Beauty are based on Health, The relation of Health to Beauty is so 
exhaustlngly set forth in this Pamphlet, that it is well worthy of examination by every lady. Price* Is* (by 
post, Is, 2d*) or 25 Cents* 

^RT AND ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY : A Profusely Illustrated Taraphlet treating on Ecc’e- 
siasticid and Art Km braider v. Stoles, Altar Linen, Altar Frontals, etc. Spangle Work, Embroidered Photograph 
Frames, Magazine Covers, etc. Price, Is. (by post* Is* 2d,) or 2 5 Cents* 

^OMEN’S COLLEGES AND COLLEGE LIFE IN AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN : 

Prominent Women’s and Co-Educational Colleges and Universities are described by their Graduates, and all 
information concerning the Curriculum, Expenses, Course, etc., of each is fully given. Price, Is* (by post. Is* 
2d*) or 25 Cents* 

]y[ODERN LIFE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA: A Pamphlet Descriptive of Social Life in Amer- 
ican Cities, Towns and Villages; in London and English Provincial Cities and in Country Houses ; also 
includes Types of Women met with in New York and other cities. Price, Is* (by post, Is* 2d*) or 25 
Cents* 

PLEASE NOTE*— We will send any of the above Books to any address* on Receipt of Price* 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limits, 

57 and 59 Paul Street* London* E* C*; or 7 to 1 7 West Thirteenth Street, New York* 




Metropolitan Pamphlet Series. 

3 MOCKING, FANCY STITCHES AND CROSS-STITCH AND DARNED NET DESIGNS: 

A Pamphlet^hich i ncl udes allthe Varieties of Nee die war k mentioned. On e o f i ts most i m po r tan t su bj e eta i s ih at 
of Finishing Seam Ends, Pockets, Pocket-Laps, Collars, Cuffs, etc;, by the Tailors' Method. Price, fid. (by 
post , ?%d,) or 15 Cents . 

MOTHER AND BABE: Devoted to the Comfort and Care of Mother and Babe, containing full information con- 
cerning the Proper Care of Infants and the preparation of their Wardrobes. Also Treating of the Health, 
Comfort and Care of the Expectant Mother, and the Proper Clothing for Ladies in Delicate Health. Price, fid, 

{by post , 7}gd.) or 15 Cents, 

THE PERFECT ART OF CANNING AND PRESERVING : Explanatory of Canning and Preserving, 
and containing full instructions regard dig Jams, Marmalades, Jellies Preserves, Canning (including Corn, Peas, 
Beans, Tomatoes. Asparagus! etc.), Pickling, Catsups, Relishes, etc. Price , fid, {by post , 7%d.) or 15 Cents, 
THE CORRECT ART OF CANDY-MAKING : Filled with instructions for French and Domestic Candy- [ 
Making, and divided into Departments, which include Cream Candies, Bonbons, Nut and Fruit Candies, Pastes, 
Drops, Medicated Lozenges, and Candied Fruits, Flowers and N uta. Price, fi d . (by post , 7 %d ) or 15 Cen ts , 
QAINTY DESSERTS: In this pamphlet are directions for the preparation of Dainties adapted to the palaie of 
the epicure or the laborer, with numberless recipes for Puddings, Sauces Pies, Creams, Custards and French, 
Fancy arid Frozen Desserts, etc , etc. Price * fid. (by post , 7%d,) or 15 Cents, 

EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES: The Preparation of Syrups, Refreshing Beverages, Colognes, Perfumes 
and Various Toil cue Accessories, invaluable alike to the Belle and Housekeeper. Price, fid* (by post, 
7%d.) or 15 €■ nts. 

CURSING AND NOURISHMENT FOR INVALIDS: A Pamphlet which places within the reach of 
everyone interested in Caring lor Invalids, Exploit Instructions and Valuable Advice regarding the Best 
Methods and Necessary Ad junta in the Sick Room. Price, fid, (by post , 7 %&*) or 15 Cents, 
glRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING: liustrated with Cage- Birds Cages and Modem Appliances for Cages: ac- 
companied by full instructions for the Care, Food, Management, Breeding, and Treatment of’ diseases of Song- 
sters and other Feathered Pets. Price, fid, (by post , 7^d.) or to Cents* 

gEES AND BEE-KEEPING: This Pamphlet is profusely Illustrated, and Treats of the Details necessary 
to successful Bee-Keeping, whether conducted by the Amateur or advanced Apiarist, Suggestions are given 
as to Sw arming. Gathering Honey, etc. Price, fid, (by post, 7] 4d,) or 15 Cents, 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUNDRUMS: A Pamphlet upon this class of Entertainments and | 
Amusements, Charades in all varieties, and Tableaux are Freely Described and Discussed, The Department 
devoted to Conundrums is Overflowing with Wit and Merriment Price , fid (by post , 7J^<£*} or 15 Cents, 
FANCY DRILLS FOR EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS: A Pamphlet containing Directions and 
illustrations for the arrangement and Production of Twelve Niw Fancy Drills, suitable for School, Church, 
Club and Society Entertainments, Price, fid, (by post, 7 %d.) or 15 Cents * 

THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN DANCING: This desirable Pamphlet contains Illustrated Instruc- 
tions for those who wish, to Learn to Dance by the Methods Employed by the Best Dancing Masters of the 
Metropolis. Price, fid, (by post , 7 Md.) or 15 Cents* 

REDDINGS AND WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES: A Pamphlet which is invaluable to Maids and 
Matrons, Bachelors and Benedicts, and the Bride and Groom Elect. It contains full information concerning 
the Etiquette of Weddings, and describes all the Anniversaries. Price, fid, (by post, 7^d,) or 15 Cents, 
MANUAL OF LAWN TENNIS: This Pamphlet is adapted to the requirements of Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Players of Tennis, It is fully Illustrated and contains a History of Tennis, the Rules, Details Con- 
cerning the Development of Play, Descriptions of the Court, etc. Price, fid, (by post, 7i4d.) or 15 Cents, 
TTSES OF CREPE AND TISSUE PAPERS: This Pamphlet is Illustrated with Designs and Diagrams for 
Making Paper Flowers and various Fancy Articles. Christmas, Easter and General Gifts. Novelties for Fairs, 
etc. A child can follow the directions given. Price, fid * (by post , 7%d.) or 15 Cents, 

QHILD LIFE: This Pamphl et discusses In Suences on P ran atal Li fe ; Batkin g an d Cl oth i n g for In fonts : Food for 
Infants; Weaning and Feeding Children after the First Year; Diseases of Infanta and Young Children ; Erup- 
tive and Other Fevers : Caro of Children’s Eyes. Ears and Teeth. Price, fid * {by post, 7%d,) or 15 Cents* 
T)OGS, CATS AND OTHER PETS: A Pa mplilct about pet animals that combines practical information 
about their habits, accomplishments and needs, anti ihe sentimental and anecdotal side of the subject. 
Price , fid , (by post, 7 Hd.) or 15 Cents . 

J-JEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG: Rational Personal Care of One’s Natural Physi- 
cal Condition, w ithout the Aid of Drugs and Medicines, except when the latter are absolutely necessary, are two 
of the many strong points of the subject matter of the Pamphlet Price, fid . (by post, 7^£d,} or 15 Cents * 
BURNT WORK: Full instructions for the popular art of Burnt Work, together with illustrations of Imple- 
ments, Methods and Designs appear in this Pamphlet rendering it a most valuable manual among the many 
others devoted to art. Price, fid, (by post , 7 %d.) or 15 Cents, 

'yyOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES : A new Pamphlet containing a Brief History of the General Fed- 
eration of Clubs, and also Intruetiona for Organization of a Club. The Patriotic, Social and Philanthropic 
Organ i zati ons are d escribed , the descri ption s 1 ncl ud i ng Cuts of W ell-Kn ow n and Popular 01 ub W omen , Price, fi d* 

(by post, 7^d.) or 15 cents, 

PLEASE NOTE*—We will send any of the above Pamphlets to any Address, on Receipt of Price* 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 

87 and 89 Paul Street, London* E. CL; or 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York* 





vjHIS SERIES is published for the purpose of provid- 
^ ing, in convenient form, practical lessons in those 
elegant and useful Arts, the cultivation of which is 
followed in the domestic circle. It will be devoted to 
all those nicer and daintier forms of occupation upon 
which many are pleased to expend their leisure hours. 

Each Pamphlet of the Series will be complete in 
itself, forming a handbook of the particular art or em- 
ployment upon which it will discourse. While the 
Explanations and Descriptions will be of the most 
careful and accurate character, there will be no dearth 
of illustration in any of the issues— in fact, the text 
of each volume will always be supplemented by en- 
gravings of the finest description. 

The Metropolitan Art Series is issued Quarterly, for 
March, May, September and November, 

The Subscription Price of the Series is 8s. or 
$2.00 per year. 

The Price per Copy is 2s. or SO Cents. 

When two or more books of this series are ordered at one time from our 
London office, postage or carriage will be paid by us, but for single copie e 3d, extra 
must be remitted to cover cost of sending. 

Each dumber is handsomely bound in fancy-colored, 
embossed paper, and presents an appearance as dainty 
as its contents are explicit and interesting. 

ADDRESS: 

The Butterick Publishing Co. (LIMITED), 

Bt and 89, Paul Street, London, E. G* f England; 
or t to it West 13th Street, flew York, U. S* A, 








